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HE MAN today who operates a truck costing from three to four thou- 


sand dollars has in his charge and keeping a piece of property of great 
value and he should be extremely careful in handling same. Every time 
the employer spends fifty or one hundred dollars for repairs on said truck 
that much money has to be taken out of the business and therefore reduces 
the profits of the business. 

An employer with good business judgment will employ only the best 
class of men to handle his machines 
found in the union. Should he have 
not belong to the union the employer 
goes into the union, as the union insists that its members render the best 
possible service to their employers. 

A good man has a lower percentage of accidents, consequently reduces 
the expenses of the industry, and helps cut down insurance rates. The 
employer who can not see these things is indeed blind to his own best 
interests. A poor workman is like any other poor article. For instance, 
there is no money in buying a pair of shoes at $1.50, because they are no 
good and will last but a short while and more than likely cause you trouble 
all the time you have them. The same is true of a poor, brainless indi- 
vidual, who may be hired at a low rate of wages—he will not last long and 
there is no telling how much trouble he will get you into while he is in 


your employ. 























and men of the best kind are to be 
a man in his employment who does 
should see to it that he immediately 


i e- ACHIEVE SUCCESS we must more thoroughly organize, unite and 
federate our fellow-workers. We must establish more fully faith in 
ourselves and confidence in each other, stand shoulder to shoulder amidst 
stress or strife, make fraternity the principle of our every-day lives, and 
impress upon our fellow-workers the necessity of helping to bear each 
others’ burdens. 







IME isn’t exactly money, but some people spend one just as foolishly 
as the other. 






RGANIZED LABOR has reached that point in its progress where it 
works on a business basis, conducive of the best results for the 





greatest number of and not for the few. 
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Bill Undermines Injunction Judge 


In DEFENDING the Shipstead anti- 
injunction bill, now pending in 
Congress, trade unionists and other 
believers in democracy should keep 
in mind that the labor injunction is 
of recent date. It is the result of a 
quiet usurpation by judges, aided by 
lawyers. 

Originally the injunction was only 
used to protect property and prop- 
erty rights where the plaintiff had 
no remedy at law. It was not used 
in persona] relations. 

By artful devising and crafty fab- 
rication the courts and lawyers si- 
lently and slowly developed a theory 
that places the most elemental per- 
sonal right under the classification 
of property, and, therefore, under 
equity jurisdiction. 

This has resulted in one-man gov- 
ernment—the judge is supreme. 
There is no limit to his dictums that 
sanctify property at the cost of hu- 
man freedom. 

The Shipstead bill (known as the 
La Guardia bill in the House) would 
end this vicious system that is under- 
mining government by taking from 
courts the power to issue these writs 
except to defend property and prop- 
erty rights. 

Under the Shipstead proposal, 
property and property rights are de- 
fined as “tangible and transferable.” 
If courts retained this power of defi- 
nition they could continue present 
practices. To stop their usurpation 
jurisdiction is taken from them. 

Opponents of the bill are attempt- 
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ing to create a defeatist atmosphere 
by claiming that the measure is un- 
constitutional. 

The bill accords with the Consti- 
tution which created the Supreme 
Court and authorizes Congress to es- 
tablish inferior federal courts, whose 
jurisdiction shall be defined by Con- 
gress. 

The Shipstead bill should be dis- 
cussed wherever trade unionists as- 
semble. A powerful public opinion 
must be developed, as opponents well 
know it strikes the hardest blow yet 
aimed at the injunction judge. 

No longer will he be permitted or 
trusted to gently and humanely ex- 
ercise a power he has usurped. In- 
stead, that power is stripped from 
him by restoring the original equity 
process. Then he can only issue 
these writs to protect property and 
property rights when the plaintiff 
has no remedy at law. He would no 
longer be arbiter of the lives of men 
and women who work for wages.— 
News Letter. 





Brookhart on Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa recently made the following 
statement in Washington in refer- 
ence to an attempt now being made 
by bankers to raise the interest at 
present being charged by the Federal 
Reserve Bank: 

Fixing by law of the rediscount 
rate of the federal reserve banking 
system at 3 per cent, is proposed by 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart (Rep., 
Ia.), in a series of amendments to 
the federal reserve act. 

Brookhart, who is a member of the 
senate banking committee, also would 
permit federal reserve banks to 
transact redeposit business and would 
outlaw speculative loans for redis- 
count purposes by all national banks. 

Alleging that the international 
bankers were controlling the credit 
supply cf the nation, the Iowa sen- 


ator said that a drive will be made 
soon to force the Federal Reserve 


- Bank to raise the rediscount rates 


above the present level of 314 per 
cent. 

“With more than 40 per cent of 
the corporations operating at a loss,” 
he said, “and with 90 per cent of the 
farmers in the same condition, and 
with high interest rates one of the 
principal causes of this situation, it 
is high time for drastic action by the 
congress of the United States.” 





Injunction Judge Would End Strike 


Minneapolis — Upholsterers on 
strike against the Brooks Parlor 
Manufacturing Company have been 
ordered by a local court to show cause 
why they should not declare their 
strike off. The company claims it 
has sufficient labor. The unionists 
have been on strike for several 
months, despite injunctions that are 
intended to frighten them. The lat- 
est injunction would give courts the 
power to end a strike whenever the 
employer fills his plant with strike- 
breakers and other incompetents. 

The company’s affairs are man- 
aged by the Citizens’ Alliance, which 
has taken charge of the low-wage 
movement. Organized labor has ral- 
lied to the defense of the unionists, 
and the strike is one of the most 
vigorously contested in the history of 
this city. 

The latest injunction indicates the 
desperate straits the company and 
its allies are in. Because of the vi- 
cious precedent it will establish, the 
workers will resist the proposal that 
an injunction judge may decide 
whether a strike should be continued. 
—News Letter. 





American Railway Express 


Net income of the American Rail- 
way Express Company for the first 
ten months of 1927 was $1,829,744, 
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a decrease of $70,645 compared with 
the same period of 1926. Total rev- 
enue and income amounted to $237,- 
972,128, a decrease of $6,810,026 un- 
der the corresponding 1926 period.— 
Finance News. 





President Green Points Way for 
Industrial Peace in 1928 


Washington.—Owners and man- 
agement of industry are challenged 
to co-operate with organized labor in 
the establishment of sound economic 
standards and industrial peace by 
William Green, president A. F. of L., 
in “A New Year Greeting to the Em- 
ployers and the Public.” 

“We welcome the opportunity for 
giving our collective skill, training 
and technique to the development of 
industrial and individual efficiency,” 
said Mr. Green. ‘We believe that 
American living standards and na- 
tional prosperity can only be fostered 
through the maintenance of a high 
industrial productivity level and a 
high and still higher purchasing 
power. 

“The real problem of the new year 
will be that of financing commodity 
consumption. Not only must the con- 
suming mass of people be encouraged 
to buy, but they must be financed to 
the point where they can buy freely. 

“How will the owners of industrial 
enterprises meet this challenge? Will 
they accept organized labor’s offer of 
co-operation? Will they assist in giv- 
ing new force and meaning to collec- 
tive bargaining so that all concerned 
may think in terms of industrial 
peace? 

“Team work on the part of em- 
ployers and employed is desirable, 
but before this can be a reality there 
must be a will to work together and 
a recognition of and respect for each 
other’s rights. 

“Opposition to the A. F. of L., and 
its constituent parts through the or- 
ganization of company ‘unions,’ the 


use of court injunctions and the de- 
nial of the employes’ right to join a 
labor union of their choice tends to 
fan the flame of industrial hate and 
to widen the breach between employ- 
ers and employes. Will those employ- 
ers who have been pursuing such an 
opposition policy continue to do so? 
“The experience of the past can be 
repeated, or a new era of industrial 
good will can be ushered in. Corpora- 
tions can experiment with company 
‘unions’ and various brands of wel- 
fare plans and in this way oppose the 
standard, independent trade unions, 
as represented by the A. F. of L., or 
they can accept our offer of co-opera- 
tion and service. Which will it be? 
The answer must come from the em- 
ployers of labor.”—News Letter. 





1,000,000 British Kiddies Unfit 


London, England.—There are l,- 
000,000 “unfit” children in the 
schools of Great Britain, said Sir 
George Newman, chief medical offi- 
cer of the Board of Education, in his 
annual report. 

He asks why half a million of these 
children are dull and backward and 
why the other half need medical at- 
tention. Poverty and bad housing 
conditions have much to do, directly 
and indirectly, with malnutrition, he 
said. 

“Many children would, no doubt, 
be better nourished if their parents 
had an income which would enable 
them to provide the necessaries of a 
full and complete life.” 

Sir George points out that disease 
wastes life and wealth. But he also 
points out that in childhood much of 
it is preventable and nearly all of it 
is amenable to appropriate treatment 
if taken in time. And the objective 
of the school medical service, he 


holds, is to make the sick well and the 
strong stronger. 

“The action of fresh air, sunlight, 
good food, exercise and rest on the 
human body,” 


he said, “are both 
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remedial and preventive, healing dis- 
ease, developing the healthy and pro- 
viding the secret of the best growth 
and highest physical development. 

“Yet, so conservative are we that 
we still hesitate to use this simple 
but effective method of education and 
hundreds of thousands of children 
are debarred from these advantages.” 
—News Letter. 





Injunction Writ Is “Class” Weapon 


New York.—In a joint debate with 
Walter Gordon Merritt, well-known 
lawyer for anti-union associations, 
before the Women’s City Club of New 
York, John P. Frey, secretary A. F. 
of L. Metal Trades Department, cited 
numerous cases to prove the class 
character of the labor injunction. 

The record compiled by Mr. Frey 
showed that an act done by business 
men is considered legal, but is held 
illegal when done by workers, who 
are denied trial by jury and other 
rights. 

One of these outstanding cases was 
the boycott of the Retail Dealers’ As- 
sociation of South Dakota against 
jobbers and wholesalers who sold to 
the mail order house of Montgomery 
Ward. The names of these jobbers 
and wholesalers were printed in the 
retailers’ officia] publication. 


Montgomery Ward applied to Fed- 
eral Judge Carland for an injunction 
against the retailers’ boycott. The 
court refused the request on the 
ground that the right to purchase or 
to refuse to purchase by a business 
man must be protected. 

This case is identical with the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company, 
wherein trade unionists were denied 
rights granted to South Dakota re 
tailers. President Gompers, Vice- 
President Mitchell and Secretary 
Morrison were sentenced to jail be- 
cause they held views similar to 
Judge Carland.—News Letter. 


Nation’s Prosperity Based on High 
W ages 


Duluth.—Good wages is the key to 
prosperity, says the Duluth News- 
Tribune in editorial support of or- 
ganized labor’s theory of high wages. 

“One of the best indications of 
prosperity and the surest method of 
making it permanent is to guarantee 
every man steady employment at fair 
wages,” says this publication. “If 
workers and farmers are assured 
steady and ample buying power, if 
they have money to spend for things 
beyond the bare necessities, if every 
family can enjoy modern facilities 
and raise its standard of living to the 
ideal] American level, then business 
= be good and industry will flour- 
ish. 

“Low wages will not bring pros- 
perity to the man who receives them 
or to the man who pays them.”’— 
News Letter. 





Far East Lacks Iron; Can’t Control 
World 


San Francisco.— Conquering 
hordes of the yellow races will never 
sweep westward and destroy Occi- 
dental civilization, because the Orien- 
tals lack commercial minerals which 
are essential to an industrialized and 
militarized peoples. 

Prof. C. L. Keith, University of 
Wisconsin geologist, is authority for 
the above statement, following a ten- 
year geological survey of Far East 
countries. 

Unless a nation has coal, iron ore, 
copper and oil it can not have world- 
conquering aspirations, said Prof. 
Keith. Eastern Asia, the Philippines, 
East Indies and Japan altogether con- 
tain but 5 per cent of the world’s 
copper, 1 per cent of its iron, 5 per 
cent of its coal and 3 per cent of its 
oil, he said. 

In contrast to this the countries 
bordering on the North Atlantic 
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Ocean have 90 per cent of the world’s 
coal, 98 per cent of its iron ore and 
65 per cent of its copper. 

Iron ore in China does not warrant 
the investment of capital to build a 
great. iron and steel industry, said 
Prof. Keith. The same is true in 
Japan. Nearly one-half of that coun- 
try’s iron reserves are in one mine 
and her total, including Korea, is not 
100,000,000 tons. She is exhausting 
her coal faster than other nations and 
is turning to water power. 

“From the standpoint of mineral 
resources,” continued Prof. Keith, 
“we may regard the Far East coun- 
tries not as challenging western su- 
premacy but as calling for our sym- 
pathetic co-operation in their contests 
with unsatisfactory environmental 
conditions.”—News Letter. 





Federal Retirement Measures 
Introduced 


Washington.—Two bills, each of 
which provides for optional] retire- 
ment after thirty years’ service, have 
been introduced in the House in an 
effort to liberalize the existing retire- 
ment law of Federal employes. The 
bill introduced by Congressman Mead 
of New York provides: 

All employes in the civil service 
who shall have rendered at least 
thirty years of service shall be eli- 
gible for retirement on annuity as 
provided in the current law, and any 
employe having thus become eligible 
may: be retired as of a date requested 
by such employe, provided that re- 
tirement shall be at the option of the 
employe and shall not be construed 
as providing for automatic retire- 
ment. 

Congressman Manlove of Missouri 
proposes to allow optional retirement 
after thirty years’ service provided 
employe is fifty-eight years old. It 
also would give retired employes an- 
nuities equal to two-thirds of their 
average salaries during the last five 
years of service.—News Letter. 


Workers Injured by High Finance 


New York.—Company “union” 
employes of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company should not be called 
upon to pay for financial mismanage- 
ment of this concern, said Thomas 
F. McMahon, president United Tex- 
tile Workers. 

The company enforced a 10 per 
cent wage reduction in its Manches- 
ter, N. H., cotton mills. Officials 
plead they are “handicapped as never 
before by a bond issue of $14,000,000 
on which interest amounting to $879,- 
000 must be paid annually.” 

President McMahon shows that 
from 1906 to 1922 the company in- 
creased its capitalization from $4,- 
000,000 to $44,500,000 from profits 
alone. 

“Had the capitalization remained 
as it was before 1907,” said Mr. Mc- 
Mahon, “dividends equalling 75 per 
cent on the capitalization could have 
been paid. This company, realizing 
what enormous profits it was making, 
added $40,500,000 to its capitaliza- 
tion. Not one dollar of this amount 
came from the stockholders’ pockets. 

“Blame for the Amoskeag’s present 
condition is due either to poor local 
management or poor financing by the 
Boston office of the concern, or both, 
but in neither case should the work- 
ers, even though they belong to a 
company union, be penalized for 
the management’s poor judgment. A 
day of reckoning must come.”—News 
Letter. 





Keeping Out of Politics 


Would government operation of 
such a system as I have above out- 
lined get the entire matter into poli- 
tics? Let me say first that the entire 
matter is already in politics. It has 
always been in politics. Every pri- 
vately owned public utility in the 
world is actively engaged in politics. 
The Power Trust mixes into politics 
in the election of a board of alder- 
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men in the smallest village in the 
country. It is in politics in the elec- 
tion of every governor. It is in poli- 
tics in the election of every member 
of the House of Representatives and 
every Senator. It contributes liber- 
ally in every presidential campaign. 
And it never expends a cent but 
what it expects to get back, and ac- 
tually does get back with enormous 
profit on the investment. 

In the recent fight over the Boul- 
der Dam Bill in the Senate, it is esti- 
mated that the Power Trust spent 
more than $200,000. Telegrams 
came to many Senators by the hun- 
dreds and from states that are 2,000 
miles away from the site of Boulder 
Dam. They came from representa- 
tives of the Power Trust in little 
hamlets in Iowa, in Nebraska, in 
Kansas, and when these men talk 
about getting the matter into politics 
they are only afraid that it will get 
out of politics. From my study of 
the question, I believe the only way 
to take the public utility matter out 
of politics is to take it over by the 
government, either of the nation, 
the state, or the municipality.— 
Senator Norris. 





Hours Must Be Reduced 


Increased introduction of labor- 
saving machinery will cause “consid- 
erable” unemployment this year, ac- 
cording to Francis I. Jones, general 
director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Organized labor offers the one so- 
lution for this condition—hours must 
be reduced. 

It is no answer to offer the consol- 
ing theory that displaced workers 
can enter other industries. The silent 
revolution affects every industry. 

Neither is the answer found in an- 
other consoling—but equally un- 
sound—theory, that the manufacture 
of and care for new machinery will 
provide employment for displaced 


workers. The cost of this machinery, 
together with its care, is an inescap- 
able charge on industry. If this cost 
is equal to production costs before the 
installation of the machine, there is 
no advantage in displacing labor. 

If the employer has the same costs 
with his automatic machinery that he 
had before, his production cost is un- 
changed. This is not the case. The 
purpose of labor-saving machinery is 
to lessen labor costs, be that cost di- 
rect or indirect. 

The “labor slack” can not be taken 
up by the manufacture and care of 
machines that displace labor. If this 
were true, the purpose of labor-sav- 
ing devices would be defeated.— 
News Letter. 





Horse Feeding 


A suitable ration for horses meets 
the requirements of nutrition, econ- 
omy and convenience, says the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Combinations of home- 
grown or locally raised crops as a 
rule are most economical. 

It is a good plan to observe the 
results in feeding and modify it ac- 
cording to age, size and condition of 
the horse. Slight changes in feeds 
are occasionally advisable, but 
should be made gradually to avoid 
digestive disturbances. 

The computation of rations is not 
difficult, and a little time spent on 
calculations enables the feeder to 
provide from available feeds a ra- 
tion approximately supplying the 
requisite amounts of protein and 
carbohydrates. Data on rations, it 
is pointed out, will afford valuable 
aid to the feeder. It is far more 
economical to feed the required 
amounts of nutrients in the right 
proportion than to provide an excess 
of one and a deficiency of another. 

The benefits derived from grind- 
ing or crushing oats and corn for 
horses depend on the cost of prepa- 
ration, working conditions and state 
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of the animal’s teeth. Ordinarily it 
is.not profitable to cook, steam or 
soak feeds for horses. When the 
small, hard grains can not be rolled 
or crushed, however, it is advisable 
to soak them. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1030-F contains 
much information concerning the se- 
lection and computation of rations, 
the preparation of feeds, conditions 
affecting feed requirements, and nu- 
merous suggestions relative to feed- 
ing horses. It may be obtained free 
upon application to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Why Not Extend Injunction ? 


John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, gives hearty approval to the labor 
injunction. 

He says he “believes” the injunc- 
tion has saved millions of dollars’ 
worth of property, and that this writ 
has “probably” saved lives in pre- 
venting strikes. 

Mr. Edgerton is quite a guesser. 

If the labor injunction is such a 
wonderful process, why confine it to 
wage workers? 

Why not have equity courts super- 
sede government by law, annul all 
statutes and empower a select group 
of injunction judges to rule the na- 
tion? 

This is where Mr. Edgerton’s logic 
leads him—unless he believes govern- 
ment by law should apply to the busi- 
ness man and government by discre- 
tion should apply to the wage worker. 

Will Mr. Edgerton acknowledge he 
believes in class rule?—News Letter. 








More Wage “Philosophy” 


“Who reduces wages?” asks the 
Wall Street Journal, whose editor 
proceeds to suavely answer his ques- 
tion: 


“In nine cases out of ten it is the 
wage earner himself when he does 
not save his job by doing more and 
better work for the same money.” 

The W. S. J. has repeatedly de- 
clared that our “prosperity” would 
end and overproduction would result 
if our nation’s basic industries oper- 
ated 100 per cent. 


Workers are now told that wages 
drop because they fail to produce 
more. 


This “reasoning” sounds good to 
employers who would justify wage 
reductions. 

The worker, fastened to a machine, 
is always blamed, as a matter of 
course. When the machine produces 
too much, the worker is either laid 
off or his wages are reduced. He is 
then told he did not do enough work. 
—News Letter. 





Lives Lost; Wealth Wasted by 
Preventable Accidents 


Washington—Strike losses, which 
are given wide publicity when 
workers attempt to improve living 
standards, are insignificant when 
compared with the loss of man power 
and wealth because of preventable 
accidents. 


In a call for an industrial accident 
prevention conference, Secretary of 
Labor Davis says: 


“There is no adequate system of 
industrial accident reporting in the 
United States, but a conservative 
estimate indicates that the fatal in- 
dustrial accidents probably exceed 
23,000 per year and that non-fatal 
injuries total 2,500,000 per year. 

“The number of days’ labor lost is 
estimated to be 227,169,970 per an- 
num, and the wage loss exceeds a 
billion dollars. I am advised by ex- 
perts that fully 85 per cent of these 
accidents are preventable.”—News 
Letter. 











- EDITORIAL & | 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


In ALL THE HISTORY of the International Union there was never a time 
at the beginning of a new year that we had so little trouble with our 
employers as we had at the beginning of the year 1928. 

This, in itself, shows progress, because it certainly means something 
to have been able to educate both the employers and the workers that 
the best and most successful course for both sides to pursue is the policy 
of meeting face to face, looking each other in the eye, and, like men of 
normal intelligence and understanding, thrash out any difference that 
might exist. 

It is but natural that disagreements and misunderstandings between 
the employers and their workers should take place. The nature of the 
work in which we are engaged requires men with energy, men of blood 
and brawn, capable of facing the elements and winning the battles in 
which we are engaged in the every-day congested industrial districts. 

It requires more nerve, more clear thinking and more intelligence 
today to operate either a motor truck or drive a team of horses on our 
streets and highways than it did years ago. Any person who drives any 
kind of a vehicle fully understands this. The traffic congestion in our 
large industrial centers is becoming so serious that unless some remedy 
can be found, in the very near future, to relieve said congestion, it is liable 
to prove a menace to the prosperity of many localities. Private vehicles 
are no longer able to reach the department stores or other business houses 
in our large cities. 

The traffic congestion is so dense and, becoming so much worse day 
after day that lately business houses are being erected on the outskirts 
of our cities and are taking business away from the establishments in 
the downtown districts. Consequently millions of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness formerly done only in the so-called downtown district is now being 
handled by those away from the congested territory. 

At this time, in many of the large cities in America, such as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and other places, considerable thought is 
being given this problem in the hope that some measure may be drafted 
whereby this congestion, which is becoming a menace, may be relieved. 

There are nearly thirty million automobiles owned by the people in 
the United States at the present time, and, in addition, nearly ten million 
trucks of every description. Twenty years ago there were less than ten 
million, including pleasure and business vehicles, throughout the United 
States. 

Our population is increasing a little better than one million a year 
and our industries are also expanding considerably to meet not only the 
requirements of our own people, but we are also supplying nearly every 
other country in the world with American-manufactured products. Our 
exports, that is, materials and products manufactured by us and shipped 
out of the United States, has increased substantially within the last few 
years, and because of these conditions, it is easily understood, our conges- 
tion has increased accordingly. So, as stated above, the driver and 
chauffeur today needs to use his head all the time. 

In addition to the dangers already surrounding our membership, due 
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to increased congestion, we have the added menace of the reckless indi- 
vidual driving through our highways and byways, because any half-witted 
individual who has the price may own and operate a machine. The exami- 
nation for a chauffeur’s license, in states where examinations are required, 
practically amounts to nothing, as the mentality of the individual is never 
questioned or looked into. In many of the states in order to drive an 
automobile it is not required that the chauffeur have a special license. 
For instance, any car or machine which is licensed in Indiana may be 
operated by any person or member of the family, excepting one used as a 
public conveyance. I have seen school children, fifteen, sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, who do not have any realization of the power of the 
car or of the dangers of traffic, recklessly operating a machine through 
our streets during the busy hours of the day, risking not only their own 
lives but the lives of all with whom they come in contact. 

Twenty-one thousand in the United States last year lost their lives 
as a result of automobile accidents. It is true that many of these deaths 
were due to accidents at railroad: grade crossings where the operator failed 
to stop. The figures showing the number injured—some permanently— 
are staggering, to say the least. There is really no accurate account of 
the number injured due to our modern congested traffic, because thousands 
of the injuries are never reported or any record made of them. However, 
it is safe to say not less than one hundred thousand are injured annually 
by automobiles. 

This statement is made in an endeavor to prove the danger surround- 
ing our membership and the necessity, therefore, for employers to hire 
only the best grade of men, and the best class of men can not be encour- 
aged to go into our employment unless the best kind of wages and working 
conditions obtain. 

With all due respect to our modern, up-to-date mechanics, I can not 
refrain from saying that the work of a printer at a linotype machine is 
easy work compared to ours. The carpenter laying floors or hanging doors 
is safe except while riding to and from his work. The work of teachers 
and office employes is safe because, once inside the building, there is a 
guaranteed safety against the onrush of the world outside. But those 
engaged in our employment are in danger constantly from morning until 
night because of the terrible traffic congestion and the brainless operators. 
Yes, even on the country roads today it is the most dangerous employment 
that a man can follow. However, the fact that employers are realizing this 
condition; are willing to sit down and discuss the dangers surrounding 
our work and admit that they understand that it is to their interest to 
employ only the best kind of men, is something over which we may rejoice. 

Our organization, year after year,-is weeding out the undesirables 
and teaching our membership to realize the necessity of rendering to our 
employers the best possible service so that they, in turn, may be able to 
pay the best wages the employment can afford, and that both may benefit 
from our present-day intelligent and successful handling of any disagree- 
ment or misunderstanding that may arise. 

There is no money or happiness for either side in a strike or stoppage 
of work, because the employers, as well as the men, lose, and I am proud 
to say, as far as our employment is concerned, the old barbarous method 
of forcing men on strike is becoming a thing of the past. Reason, common 
sense and justice prevailing on both sides, and as it has been practiced by 
our International Union for years, has blessed our employment so that 
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at this writing we are working harmoniously with our employers through- 
out the entire country and we hope and trust that this condition may 
continue for many years to come. 


se Ss "s 


Yss, YOU CAN DO a little more to build up your union. We know you have 
done fairly well in the past, but put forth a little more energy this coming 
year. 


wT a SF 


N ever MIND the other fellow who never does anything. Remember there 
are men who abuse their families, men who never pay their honest debts, 
men who shirked and skulked during the war, men who betrayed their 
country and their best friends, as well as men who never do anything for 
their union. But you don’t want to belong to that class because you are a 
real man. A real union man, who lives to the pledge of your union. You will 
do your bit. 
ww we 


fa 
‘T HERE IS A CERTAIN CLASS of men who believe they should pay into the 
union as little as possible, but are willing to take out as much as they 
possibly can. Men, this is foolish, and should not be done. It will even- 
tually wreck your local. 

In our modern, up-to-date world of today, we should not expect, and 
will not, get something for nothing. Even in charitable institutions, which 
are necessary for those who have fallen by the wayside, the charity, 
although it may be necessary, is sometimes very painful to the individual. 

However, the worker who believes for the fifty cents he pays into the 
union he ought to be able to tip the world over, is, to say the least, abso- 
lutely brainless and spineless. 

The money paid into a local union belongs to the members and is to 
be used in case of necessity, or held until some future date when trouble 
may confront the union. What is two, three or four dollars a month in 
dues, when it is considered that within a few years the wages of the 
members were raised from $15.00 or $20.00 a week to $30.00 and $35.00, 
and in some instances, to more than that? Do you think you received this 
increase in wages because of your good looks, or just because it was just 
you? Nonsense! Don’t be foolish! Look at the unorganized industries 
and see what the men are getting. Take a look into the textile mills or 
investigate the non-union coal fields or make inquiry as to the wages paid 
on the inside of the slaughter houses, where they are working like slaves 
for just what the boss wants to give them, and if they so much as bat an 
eye they are kicked out, for, although their jobs are miserable, there are 
hundreds just like them waiting on the outside to take their places. 

The union that is trying to get along on the old system of one dollar 
a month dues—which prevailed fifteen or twenty years ago—is worse than 
foolish, because should a strike take place which in the end might involve 
the local in an injunction and court cases, the few dollars which the union 
might endeavor to save out of the low dues paid by the members, would 
soon be eaten up and the treasury depleted. 

No one can charge the writer of this article with being a spendthrift, 
because for twenty years in the International Union I have saved every 
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dollar that could, in justice, be saved for our members, and at the same 
time run an honest, up-to-date institution, practicing honorable methods 
and sensible economy. When I became General President of this Inter- 
national our treasury was depleted, while today on practically the smallest 
per capita tax received by any International Union, our treasury has\been 
built up until we now have a million and a half dollars. I mention this 
to prove to our members that I have not been a waster, and that I do not 
believe in squandering the funds of our members. I am also just as firm 
a believer in the fact that a union can not grow and be successful by being 
penurious or practicing economy of such a nature as to retard the progress 
of the union itself and all of the other trade unionists in the district in 
which it operates. “Penny wise and pound foolish” is bad for either an 
individual or an organization. 

It pays to advertise so long as the advertising is done in a clean, 
upright and business like manner. I believe in having an automobile for 
the local business agent, because one man with an automobile can get over 
the territory and do as much work as three without an automobile. 
I believe that is progress. But, I do not believe that that automobile should 
be used for chasing around evenings in other enjoyments. The automobile 
owned by the local union is the property of the local and should be regarded 
as such by the agent. If there is anything which gets on the nerves of any 
up-to-date, progressive international officer it is the petty squeezing of 
dimes and nickels, whereas if common sense were used, thousands of 
dollars could be brought into the treasury by bringing in new members 
and paying little higher dues. The low dues paying, ignorant, whining 
member is, however, not half as guilty for such a condition obtaining as 
are the officers who are elected to guide the destinies of our local unions. 
Every local union should be mindful of its expenditures and the members 
should watch carefully the money of the local union. 

Each local union should affiliate with all other organizations such as 
central labor unions, state branches and the local building trades depart- 
ments, where our members are engaged in the hauling of building 
materials. 

Each local union should have a treasury sufficiently strong to enable 
it to donate or contribute towards a worthy cause, such as to the appeal 
now being sent out in behalf of the striking miners in the Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia districts. 

Every member of our organization is receiving sufficient wages to be 
able to pay not less than $2.00 a month dues. That would mean fifty cents 
a week, and if the members are not doing this they have no right to say 
they are willing to make a sacrifice for their unions. 

Men should remember that the unions are established for their benefit 
and not for the benefit of the officers, because, should the union go out of 
business, no one will lose more than will the rank and file of the mem- 
bership. 

This article is written without having in mind any special district 
throughout the country because we have low-dues-paying unions and 
high-dues-paying unions in every section of the United States and Canada. 

However, I am proud to say again that our unions are making phe- 
nomenal strides along the lines suggested and are seeing the light, for, 
during the past five years they have been raising their dues and building 
up their locals. It is also a statement of fact that nearly every high-dues- 
paying union affiliated with our International Union is enjoying splendid 
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conditions and almost one hundred per cent organized and usually have 
the least trouble with their employers. 

Let me say to our officers and membership that in making the fore- 
going statement I have but one desire, which is to bring light to our mem- 
bership so that they may more thoroughly help themselves. 


TTF 


Ever SINCE our International Union started doing business with the 
American Railway Express Company, your General President, Daniel J. 
Tobin, has requested that the company deal entirely with us in doing busi- 
ness for the vehicle department on working rules, wages, hours and 
grievunces, in order that the best interest of the employes and company 
might be served. At every opportunity we have endeavored to keep this 
thought in the minds of the committees representing our locals and the 
company. 

Mr. L. R. Gwyn, who is the vice-president of the American Railway 
Express Company, acts as chairman of his committee and can bear out 
what is above stated. At a meeting in New York last November every 
effort was made to establish this method of doing business. A wage scale 
was under consideration at that time, but owing to various other matters 
to be adjusted it was deferred, on the advice of President Tobin, to a 
later date. 

The meeting was held in Cincinnati on December 6th, 1927, and 
attended by Mr. L. R. Gwyn and Mr. W. E. Beckner, representing the 
company; General President Daniel J. Tobin, Secretary-Treasurer Thomas 
L. Hughes and General Organizers Thomas J. Farrell and John M. Gillespie 
for our International Union. An agreement was brought about whereby 
the company decided only to deal in the future with our International 
Union for the vehicle department. 

In due time, notice was served on all other organizations that after 
thirty days all outstanding contracts would end; later on, a request was 
made for a sixty-day notice, and it was granted. On February 6, 1928, the 
notice will take effect. 

As a result of this new agreement, we feel certain that the best pos- 
sible working condition in behalf of our membership will be maintained. 
We, therefore, ask all in the employ of the American Railway Express 
Company to be patient while we are trying amicably to adjust your affairs; 
to pay no attention to any wild rumors you may hear; to attend your 
meetings regularly so that your officers will be able to give you the truth 
of just what is going on. 


TTT 


H mine MEN through the office of a local union, as far as our organiza- 
tion is concerned, is a thing of the past, and should never have been 
employed in our locals. It is a relie of the old Socialist system brought 
here from other countries. 

Whatever excuse there may have been for such a condition years ago 
there is no necessity whatever for it now. Personally, I never believed in 
it because I found that the men who were always coming into the office 
and hanging around locking for jobs were usually of the low type of 
workers in the local. 

We can not eternally build a fence around our union and keep the 
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employment in the industry for just those particular members who are 
inside. New blood and new members must be brought into the union. 

I have in mind a local union, one of the oldest in the International in 
one of the middlewestern states that had such a clause in its agreement 
and when the employer needed a man he called up the local and the local 
sent one of those “articles” hanging around the office and always looking 
for a job—his dues were always paid—but as a worker he was “nil,” and 
helped more to bring disgrace to the local union than anything else. The 
employer, of course, being bound by his contract, had to call the union 
when he needed help, and the local, of course, had a hard time getting rid 
of this clause in its agreement because those “birds” who were always 
hanging around the office were always there when the agreement was 
drawn up and they insisted that the hiring be done through the office, 
for that was the only way in which they could get work. 

If a local union has in its agreement a clause which reads, “Union 
men shall be employed whenever it is possible to find a union man capable 
of filling the requirements of the position. In case a non-union man has 
to be hired, then the employer shall see to it that the individual becomes 
a member of the union at the first regular meeting.” 

If, as I said before, the local has such an article in its agreement, or 
something similar, it then places the responsibility on the employer of 
hiring the kind of a man he wants, and he can not then turn on the union 
and denounce it and say they furnished him only a no-account scrub. 

Of course I know there are times when good men happen to be out 
of jobs and are sent by the business agent to the employer when he needs 
help, but I also know that this is only a rare instance, because it is seldom 
that a good man out of a job can not find another position. 

We also all know the loud-mouthed individual in the labor movement 
who yells that he was discharged because he was upholding union prin- 
ciples, but nine times out of ten it will be found that this individual is only 
hiding behind the skirts of the union. Of course there may always be 
found amongst the rank and file some who believe him, but I have never 
yet found one of those fellows who was sincere and truthful, because if 
they were they would not endeavor to embroil their entire union in a 
serious misunderstanding because they lost their employment. If they 
were the right kind of men, such as those who went out and blazed the 
trail in the early days when unions were being built up, they would go out 
and find another job instead of trying to get their union into trouble. 

You see, I know the tricks of this game because I have met such men 
and went through all these things years ago as an officer of a local union. 
There may have been, years ago, when unions were being formed, some 
discrimination against union men, but there is little truth in such state- 
ments today, except perhaps in a city like Los Angeles, and even there 
union men, if good workers, may retain their employment. 

_I say in all sincerity to our dear brothers who have such a clause in 
their agreement compelling the employer to hire through the office of the 
local: Get rid of it as soon as you can. Sometimes our local unions have 
an article in their agreement which reads: “Only members of this union 
shall be employed.” This is also an article which should not appear in an 
agreement because the obligation and Constitution of our International 
permits any man who is a member of any local union affiliated with the 
International organization to seek employment in any city or town in 
America and Canada. A man does not have to be a member of any certain 
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local union to find a job as a driver or chauffeur. All the law requires is 
that he be a member in good standing of some local union affiliated with 
our International. As soon as he is employed he is, under the law, required 
to transfer into the local union under whose jurisdiction he is working 
inside of thirty days, provided he is going to be retained in that employ- 
ment, and thirty days should give both parties time to know whether or 
not everything is satisfactory. 

This International means what is implied by its name, international, 
between Canada and the United States, as international means between 
nations. It also means that the laws and agreements under which the 
local unions are working shall not in any way conflict with the laws of the 
International, which is the parent of all the local unions. 

One of the fundamental laws of the International Union is that a man 
who is a member may solicit employment anywhere within its jurisdiction, 
and upon obtaining employment the individual must comply with all the 
rules and regulations of the local union having jurisdiction over said 
employment. 

Let us, therefore, be sensible and practical men and begin the new 
year by thoroughly understanding and practicing the laws of our organi- 
zation, which will no doubt in the end redound to the advantage of all. 


TS FS 


Be ALWAYS on the job, trying to help a fellow member who, through no 
fault of his own, is up against the shells. In other words, give a fellow 
member a lift whenever you can if he needs it. This principle is the foun- 
dation of our organization. 


TF F 


A CERTAIN LOCAL not long ago was involved in a serious law suit and 
injunction proceedings. They had but little money. Their dues were about 
one dollar per month. They appealed to me to request the other unions in 
the district to assess themselves in order to help them. The General 
Executive Board refused, because if the union did not know enough to 
raise its dues to two, three or four dollars per month to meet the emer- 
gency they deserved no help. 


we 


A BILL AFFECTING TRANSPORTATION has again been filed with the Seven- 
tieth Congress in its first session, which tends to bring under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission all trucking over the road from state to state. 
At the last Congress a similar bill was presented and hearings were held. 
These were attended by representatives of our International Union, as 
well as the employers’ associations, such as the Merchant Truckmen’s 
Bureau of New York and numerous bus companies. All considered the bill 
unfavorable to their interests and voiced opposition to it as proposed. The 
railroads and street car companies throughout the country were repre- 
sented by able counsel also and were in favor of the passage of such a bill. 
However, in the last session there was nothing of a definite nature done 
with it. 

The bill now proposed is somewhat different than the last one, as it 
goes just a little bit further towards the real reason it is desired by certain 
groups, for it reads as follows: 
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“In fixing rates to be charged for the carrying of persons or property 
the joint board or commission shall take into consideration the kind and 
character of service to be performed, the public necessity therefor, and 
the effect of such tariff and rates upon other transportation agencies, if 
any, and as far as possible avoid unreasonable competition with existing 
service furnished by other carriers, motor or rail.” 

Apparently this bill is just for the protection of the railroads and 
street railway companies, as others engaged in transportation seem to 
have cut in on some of their business. 

This bill has been brought to the attention of team and motor owners 
by our members in the past in localities where it will affect them; but so 
far they have done very little, if anything, to oppose this measure which 
so vitally touches them. If the bill passes and they find a lot of red tape 
to go through with in order to carry on their business; that prices on 
transportation will be made in practically every case for them; that many 
of them will have to go out of the trucking business between states; per- 
haps then they will wake up and get busy. 

Our International Union is opposed to the new bill, as it was opposed 
to the last one, and will lend every effort in our power to defeat it for our 
membership’s protection and the employers who engage them. However, 
we should like to see some sort of co-operation on the part of all the 
employers throughout the country. 

After you, as a member, have read this notice in your journal, just 
drop a word to your employer and find out if he really knows anything 
about this bill and call his attention to it. He may then try to get whatever 
association he is affiliated with to oppose it, in order to keep the business 
clear of that sort of trouble in doing business with his employes. 

Government regulation in any branch of our craft has always proved 
to be a detriment and a nuisance to us, especially if those government 
boards have anything to do with the regulation of rates or wages, as they 
would if this bill becomes a law. 


i 





British Employers Make Unusual 
Move 


London, England.—The General 
Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress has accepted an employers’ 
invitation to meet in joint conference 
in the interest of industrial peace. 

The unionists appointed a commit- 
tee to tabulate the lines on which the 
workers will urge discussion at the 
joint conference. 

More than £1,000,000,000 invested 
capital was represented by the names 
of employers in the following indus- 
tries: 

Banking, insurance, railways, ship- 
ping, mining, iron, steel, engineering, 


cotton, wool, chemicals, oil products, 
ship building, general manufacturing, 
tobacco, silk, hosiery, building. 

In their letter the employers said: 

“We believe that the common in- 
terests which bind us are more pow- 
erful than the apparently divergent 
interests which seem to _ separate. 
The prosperity of industry can, in 
our view, be fully attained only by 
full and frank recognition of facts as 
they exist, and an equally full and 
frank determination to increase the 
competitive power of British indus- 
tries in the world’s markets, coupled 
with free discussion of the essentials 
upon which that can be based.”— 
News Letter. 











( CORRESPONDENCE _| 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Defeating 
the writer of this letter 36 to 34, Wil- 
liam (“Buck”) Ryan, of Transfer 
Drivers’ Local No. 600, has been 
elected president of St. Louis Joint 
Council No. 13. Ryan also is presi- 
dent of our “Jumbo” Local, the larg- 
est among our St. Louis big ones in 
point of membership. At the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor con- 
vention last year, Ryan was elected a 
federation vice-president. He is an 
able leader and we predict he will 
make the Council a real executive. 


After filling the office with distinc- 
tion for many years, Harry L. Ruck- 
stuhl, business agent of Local No. 61i 
(Bread Drivers) declined re-election 
as Council Secretary, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lon Mooney, of Express 
Drivers’ Local No. 658. Mooney is 
business agent of his local, and is 
liked by all who know him. Lon is 
a clean-cut trades union leader and a 
valuable addition to the Council’s offi- 
cial staff. 

Elections of local officers are over 
and, with few exceptions, all old ex- 
ecutives were re-elected. 

Funeral drivers, members of Local 
No. 405, are negotiating for an in- 
crease of wages with bright pros- 
pects for success. Furniture and 
piano movers’ agreements are about 
to expire and the union will suggest 
a few revisions. The St. Louis move- 
ment has been notably free from seri- 
ous controversies with the employers 
and we are anticipating none now. 

All hands are digging in with a 
determination that 1928 will be one 
of constructive progress for our 
unions in this big Missouri metrop- 
olis. MARTIN A. DILLMON, 

Local No. 751. 


Principles, Not Individuals 


Books without number are _ pub- 
lished on Mussolini’s personality. 
One distracted reviewer writes: 

“The more Mussolini is explained, 
it would seem, the more mysterious 
he becomes.” 

The ancient system of surrounding 
“heroes” with an air of mystery has 
no place in this realistic age. 

The stage poses and individual 
whims of Mussolini do not affect the 
world’s welfare—his principles do. 

It is of no importance to American 
wage workers whether Mussolini’s 
eyes glow or piece, whether his mouth 
relaxes or tightens. 

The question should be: Does Mus- 
solini’s Fascism rest on the autocratie 
ideal? Does this denial of free press 
and speech, this destruction of Italian 
trade unionism and enforcement of 
compulsory arbitration, fit into the 
American theory of government? 

Workers should be interested in 
principle. Individuals pass on.— 
News .Letter. 





How Wage Figures Are Juggled 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reports that 228 millionaires in 1926 
paid taxes on a total income of $546,- 


595,524. Wages and salaries pro- 
duced $16,000,000 of this amount. 

This is an average wage of $70,350, 
and is included in the total amount 
paid in wages and salaries in this 
country. The same system is used 
below the millionaire class. When 
workers who are paid less than a liv- 
ing wage read of the total wages 
paid and the grand average through- 
out the nation, they wonder who is 
getting the money. 

The report of these 228 million- 
aires indicates how the average is 
boosted and how wage figures are 
juggled.—News Letter. 








OCAL UNIONS, under the Constitution, are compelled to send into the 
General Office, each year, the names and addresses of the officers elected 
for the ensuing ‘term. 

If a local in any year should not hold an election, that is, if the officers 
have been elected for a term of two or three years, the election blank, 
each year, should be filled out just the same as if an election had been 
held, giving the names and addresses of the officers and information as 
to the time and place where the regular meetings are held, and the blank 
mailed to the General Office. Should an officer be replaced by another, or 
his address changed, notice of the change should be sent to headquarters. 

It will take the Secretary of a local union but a few moments to fill 
out the election blank and it means much to all concerned to have this 
information in the General Office, besides, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, it is compulsory that local unions fill out and forward election 
blanks each year. 

| TTF 


TRADE UNION is like a bank. If you expect to get anything out of 
it you must put something into it. 


Ty T 


AM NOT A DRY, nor am I a’wet, as the term is usually known and 
understood. I believe there is a happy, conservative middle ground; 
that neither extreme is what is wanted in this country. What I do believe 
is, any man found guilty of being drunk while operating an automobile 
or truck should be put away. I do not mean incarcerated in a prison, but 
he should be deprived of the right to again function as a chauffeur, because 
such an individual is not only risking his own life, but he is endangering 
the lives of the hundreds of others who drive machines and auto trucks. 
No man can function as a driver or chauffeur through the congested 
districts of our towns and cities except his brain is working like clock- 
work, and a man intoxicated is powerless to function from the standpoint 
of clear thinking. oh 
Our unions should never insist on any man being held in his employ- 
ment by any concern who has been found guilty of being intoxicated while 
operating an automobile. It is true that our business agents—and I have 
done it myself—although it may prove a dangerous experiment, sometimes 
plead with the employer that the driver be given another chance. This, 
however, is dangerous and should only be resorted to when the union 
official is thoroughly satisfied that the individual has made up his mind to 
remain absolutely sober, and with the full understanding that’ should he 
break that promise he may be discharged immediately by. the employer, 
and discontinued as a member of the union. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TT 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ‘ 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















